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ABSTRACT 

Cognitive dissonance theory implies that teacher 
education students will optimally internalize and 'aost fully use 
pedagogical learnings compatible with their attitude systems. In 
order to determine the self^reported attitudes of teacher education 
students toward teachers, a pilot^study sample of graduate students 
reacted to four teacher-types «ithin the context of 36 adjectives* 
For each adjective, respondents were asked to mark the point on an 
agree-disagree continuum which best represented their feelings toward 
statements concerning teachers* This Multiple Teacher Factors Survey 
(MTFS) indicated that student attitudes toward four teacher-types 
might be arrayed along dimensions of a) personal warmth, b) 
intellectual skill, c) academic rigor, and d) instructional" 
submissiveness. Respondents* attitudes toward the teacher-types were 
also compared. Findings have implications for teacher educators 
regarding presentation and sequencing of instructioQ-^*l material, 
specification of program goals, and validation of program 
competencies using the parameters of the attitudes which the MTFS 
measures. (Tables illustrating a variable correlation matrix, item 
factor loadings and percentages of variance, and teacher-type 
comparisons are included.) (Author/JS) 
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Attitudes of Teacher Education Students Toward Teachers 

A. H. Miller 
Bi Thompson 
R. 6. Frankiewicz 

Educational psychologists accept as virtually axiomatic the principle 
that people learn best that which they perceive as being valuable. Expressed 
within the framework of cognitive dissonance theory (Festinger, 1957), it 
might be said that students will optimally learn and most fully employ infor- 
mation and skills which are compatible with their attitude systems. If teacher 
preparation programs are intended to move students toward internalization and 
application of certain knowledge and skills, then the nature of teacher edu- 
cation students' attitudes toward teachers should clearly be of interest to 
teacher education program developers. 

Still, for all the importance of investigation in this area, a review 
of the literature revealed that only a few studies have been performed with 
the purpose of achieving some such understanding. Wehling and Charters (1969) 
identified eight dimensions of teacher beliefs about the teaching process. 
These dimensions were: (1) subject-matter emphasis, (2) personal adjustment 
ideology, (3) student autonomy, (4) emotional disengagement, (5) consideration 
of student viewpoint, (6) classroom order, (7) student challenge, and (8) 
integrative learning. The investigators note, however, that these dimensions 
have varying, and in some cases perhaps questionable stability. 

Horn and Morrison (1965) also used factor analytic techniques to study 
education-related attitudes. Based on analysis of returns by college education 
students, they identified five covafcying patterns of Minnesota Teacher Attitude 
Inventory items. 

Factor I appeared to reflect a "modem" attitude toward 
classroom control as contrasted with pre-Deweyian or 
"traditionalistic" attitude. Factor II suggested an 
optimic^n-favorable vs. pessimism-unfavorable dimension 
of opiidons about pupils. Factor III seemed to represent 
a permissive lack of concern vs. punitive concern about 
"smart," "rebellious" behavior. Factor IV reflected 
rejection of pupils, but a rejection stemming from 
bewilderment rather than from dislike or punitiveness. 
Factor V seemed to indicate a desire to maintain control 
over children vs. an Inclination to let them "run free." 
(p. 118) 
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Kerlinger (1956, 1958, 1961), and Kerlinger and Kaya (l95Sa., 1959b), 
have conducted fairly extensive studies of attitudes toward education. 
They have consistently found that there are two largely uncorrected 
dimensions of attitudes toward education: progressivism and triaditionalism. 

Kerlinger {1967)" found that threa attitude dimensions underlay the 
perceptions of teachers held by 1,197 teachers and graduate students of 
education. Items such as friendly, kind, cheerful, pleasant, and polite 
loaded on the factor named "positive person orientation." Items such as 
efficient, punctual, thorough, industrious, and conscientious loaded on 
the factor labelled "systematic task orientation." Items such as imagina- 
tive, insightful, flexible, original, and tolerant loaded on the third 
factor, labelled "functional flexibility." 

The above-named studies do provide insight into education -related 
attitude dimensions. Still, only the Horn and Morrison study dealt only 
with teacher-trainee respondents. Only the Kerlinger (1967) study looked 
specifically at the question of attitijdes toward, teachers. Thus, the 
major objective of the study reported here was to ascertain the self- 
reported attitudes of teacher education students toward teachers. 
Specifically, the study first sought to identify dimensions of student 
attitudes toward teachers, and second, sought to contrast attitudes toward 
certain teacher-types along the identified attitude dimensions. 

The first phase of the study involved instrument development and 
refinement. Upon examination of adjectives named by graduate students 
(N=293) as best characterizing the one teacher who was their best teacher, 
it was inferred that attitudes toward teachers might be arrayed along at 
least three dimensions. These dimensions were thought to relate to teacher 
knowledge, instructional method, and personality. 

On the basis of these findings 12 adjectives were selected to mark each 
of the inferred attitude dimensions. For the purposes of instrument refinement, 
a pilot-study sample of graduate students {N=63) reacted to three teacher-types 
within the context of the 36 adjectives. For each adjective, respondents were 
asked to place a mark at that point on an agree -disagree continuum which best 
represents "your feelings about the statement you are considering." The three 
teacher -type referents were choosen to produce maximal variance with total 
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mean ranking close to scale median. T-^e teacher-tiijes wer-e: 

1) "Of all the teachers I heve ever had, the one teacher 
whom I thought was the best teacher. . , " 

2) "Myself as teacher..," and 

3) "Of all the teachers I have ever had, the one teacher 
whom I thought was the worst teacher..." 

Each mark was scored by measuring the distance between it and the right end 
of the continuum on a 15-unit equal -interval scale. 

Principal components analytic procedures identified six principal 
components which accounted for 70.7% of the variance among the adjectives. 
However, parsimony in number of factors to minimize effects of error and 
sampling specificity (Petersen, 1965) was deemed desirable. Thus, after 
solution inspection and application of Cattell's (1965) "scree test," the " 
first three factors were rotated to the varimax criterion (Kaiser, 1958). 
These three factors accounted for 60.8? of the total variance. 

Using criteria of high factor loading and univocality, 6, 5, and 3 
adjectives from each factor were judged to have performed well in establishing 
the three principal components. Subsequently, 2, 3, and 5 additional adjec- 
tives were choosen to be used in conjunction with the items retained for'' 
the refined study Instrument. The 24 adjectives were next randomly ordered 
after stratifying over the hypothesized components. Thus, one but only one 
adjective from each hypothesized factor appeared in every set of three items. 

In May of 1974, the resultant Multiple Teacher Factors (MTF) Survey was 
administered to a portion of all University of Houston students actively 
enrolled in the second semester of teacher preparation course. Foundations 
of Education 361.(N=265). For each of the 24 adjectives, the respondents 
were asked to place a mark on a disagree -agree continuum which best characterizes 
"your feelings about the statement" under consideration. In addition to rating 
the three teacher-types used in the pilot-study, respondents a^,o rated the 
teacher-type, "Of all the teachers I have ever had, the one teacher from whom 
I learned the most content material..." 

The instruments were scaled and analyzed as were the pilot-study instru- 
ments. Of the 193 obtained returns, 181 were usable (n/N=.683). Instruments 
were deemed non-usable when more than two items per page were blank or marked 
twice. Otherwise blank scale scores were estimated as the median score on the 
page, while double marked scale scores were estimated as the mean of the 
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discrepancy between the two scores plus the lower spore. In this fashion 
•34% of the total data (59/17,376) was estimated. The variable-by- 
variable correlation matrix derived through this process is reported in 
Table 1. 

Four components accounting for 67.5% of the total variance were identified 
through a principal components analysis with rotation to the varimax criterion. 
Alpha factor analysis of the data yielded Cronbach generalizability coefficients 
for the factors of .972, .854, .621, and -264 respectively. The first 
three factors were judged to measure personal warmth, intellectual skill, 
and academic rigor. The fourth very unstable factor apparently measured 
an aspect of instructional style having a connotation of submissiveness 
and impotency. Item factor loadings, as well as factor and total variance 
percentages-accounted-for are presented in Table 2. 

Using the weights in Table 2 to define the four dimensions, each 
dimension was in turn regressed upon the original responses to the 24 adjectives. 
In this fashion least squares regression estimates of factor scores were 
obtained (Thurstone, 1935). Finally, to accomadate subsequent comparisons of 
the teacher-types along the four dimensions, scores for all 181 respondents 
were standardized such that the mean of the 724 scores was zero and a standard 
deviation of unity was supported. Respondents' scores on each dimension 
were then partitioned across the teacher-type concepts. Descriptive statistics 
on the partitioned scores are provided in Table 3, 

Based on the mean and standard error of the mean for each teacher-type 
on each dimension, simultaneous confidence intervals were established within 
which one could conclude {p<.05) that sampling did not account for the 
range of the factor score means. When one of these confidence intervals 
failed to include the position of zero, this was taken as a clear non-nuetral 
judgment of the teacher-type by the 181 respondents as a whole on that 
dimension. The results of teacher-types comparisons across the four dimensions 
are summarized in Figure 1. These findings have several implications of 
educational importance. 

First, the study establishes through a quasi -inductive process some 
dimensions of teacher characteristics which students themselves see as being 
focal. Perhaps these dimensions should be considered when teaching pedagogy. 
If students value "best- teachers" most, why not teach pedagogy in a fashion 
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Item Factor Loadings, and Percentages of 
Factor Variance ana Total Variance Accounted for 



TOT 







INTELLECTUAL SKILL 




INSTRUCTIONAL 
SUBMISSIVENESS 


Intel! i gent 


.297 


.762 


.154 


-.209 


Undirected 


-.399 


.042 


-.192 


.493 


Honest 


.658 


.377 


-.009 


-.017 


Scholarly 


.107 


.761 


.265 


-.159 


Personable 


.884 


.164 


.015 


-.017 


Easy 


.084 


-.187 


-.284 


.691 


Distant 


-.666 


.077 


.070 


.238 


Informed 


.392 


.753 


.165 


-.123 


Docile 


-.098 


-.033 


.070 


.646 


Caring 


.922 


.216 


.032 


-.000 


Systematic 


-.004 


.193 


. /Ol 


-•UOU 


Effective 


.783 


.386 


.189 


-.128 


Profound 


.317 


.441 


.331 


.071 


Simple 


.101 


-.t/o 




MO 


Concerned 


.906 


.185 


.091 


-.032 


Humane 


.855 


,179 


-.000 


.100 


Motivating 


.855 


.308 


.122 


-.106 


Analytical 


.146 


.457 


.566 


-.067 


Knowledgable 


.330 


.772 


.187 


-.170 


Humorous 


.799 


.182 


.040 


.028 


Exacting 


.038 


.193 


.818 


-.086 


Rigorous 


-.013 


.067 


.788 


-.109 


Enlightened 


.662 


.500 


.171 


-.024 


Warm 


.923 


.150 


-.027 


.001 


% FACTOR VAR. 








11.4 ■ 


(Sum ' 100) 


49.4 


23.2 


16.0 


% TOTAL VAJl. 








07.7 


(Sum e 67.5) 


33.3 


15.6 


10.8 
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most consonant with a "best teacher" mind set? For instance, why not 
couch efforts to persuade students to develop and use questioning skills 
in terms of what the skills will do for pupil growth and perception of 
teacher warmth? 

Second, the study offers further insight into student perception of 
professional growth at one point in career development* Perhaps students 
enter pedagogical courses having attributes like those ascribed to "best 
teachers" (warmth, rigor), aspire to experiences associated with these 
teachers (knowledge), but feel a little afraid and thus somewhat submissive* 
Then, after some student teaching, perhaps the students become less warm 
and submissive, and more rigorous and knowledgeable (Hoyv 1967; Jacobs, 1967)* 
Finally, after 1 or 2 years experience, possibly the students, now teachers, 
move back toward their original ideals, and come closer to actualizing these 
ideals. Thus, to the extent that this study contributes to knowledge of attitude 
change trends, perhaps these findings could be considered as a framework 
within which instruction could be sequenced • For example, during the 
height of student concerns about warmth, perhaps preparation efforts 
should then focus primarily on teaching students how to be warm in a manner 
which will facilitate pupil personal growth. 

Third, the study seems to have some implications for teacher preparation 
program goals specification. Program developers may need to decide if 
they wish to produce "best teachers" or "teachers from whom I have learned 
the most content material." Programs attempting to produce "best teachers" 
might encourage students to be warm, somewhat knowledgeable, and somewhat 
submissive. Interestingly, "best teachers" are defined independent of 
instructional rigor, thus values implied by this dimension need not be 
fostered by such a program. Programs seeking to produce '*most effective 
teachers," on the other hand, might move students toward being somewhat 
wanri, and more knowledgeable, rigorous, and non-submissive,.than "best 
teachers." 

Finally, the MTF Survey might be used to assess either students 
and/or program competencies. With regard to assessing students, the 
Survey might be used for formative assessment purposes. That is, 
students might be asked to examine their attitudes toward the teacher- 
types in comparison with the attitudes held either by most students, 
most teachers, or by "effective" teachers. 
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Too, the constructs here named might be used in an equation to 
predict teaching effectiveness. Involved constructs might be weighted 
with both additive and multiplicative constants. This seems most 
feasible if attempts to derive such an equation took into account 
probable interactions of non-1 inearally related variables. So, someday, 
the constructs treated here might be used to indirectly validate 
instructional competencies, using the equation as a correlate of 
competency criteria variables. Criteria which correlate highly with 
the predictive equation variables might then be said to have been 
indirectly tested for validity. 
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